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CIVIL STRIFE IN CHINA 


N May 8 the Northern coalition began 

its long-heralded offensive against the 
Nanking government. The chief objective 
of the Northern forces, led by Governor 
Yen Hsi-shan and Marshal Feng Yii-hsi- 
ang, has been Hsiichowfu, the important 
railway junction north of Nanking. The 
fall of Hsiichowfu to the Northerners 
would lay Nanking open to direct attack. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has been 
defending this point against a strong east- 
ward push of the Northern forces along 
the cross-country Lunghai railway. Some 
of the severest fighting of recent years, 
with large numbers engaged, has taken 
place in this region during May and June, 
but neither side has yet won a decisive 
advantage. Chiang Kai-shek’s position at 
Hsiichowfu is also menaced from the 
north in Shantung province, where he has 
been holding Tsinan against the attacks of 
Governor Yen Hsi-shan’s troops. To the 
west, Marshal Feng Yii-hsiang has 
launched a southward offensive down the 
Peking-Hankow railway on MHankow, 
which is strongly defended by Nanking 
government troops. 

To meet this crucial struggle in the 
north, the Nanking authorities have been 
forced to call in government troops from 
the provinces south of the Yangtze river. 
As a result, large sections of Fukien, Che- 
kiang and Kiangsi have come under the 
control of irregular forces and Communist 
bands. The movement in these provinces 
is not a concerted one, however, and al- 
though it has resulted in widespread 
depredations will not prove of vital im- 
port unless the civil strife should be pro- 
longed. A more serious threat to Nanking 
was the northward march of the Ironsides 
division, led by General Chang Fa-kuei, 
which re-entered Hunan province early in 
June. The lIronsides easily captured 
Changsha, the capital of Hunan; and for 


a time Hankow was seriously menaced. 
Strenuous efforts at defense were made by 
the Nanking forces, however, and latest 
reports indicate that Chang Fa-kuei’s 
troops have now turned eastward into 
Kiangsi province. 

So far no formal government has been 
set up by the Northern coalition at Peking. 
The commissioner of foreign affairs under 
Yen Hsi-shan has stated, however, that 
Yen’s purpose is the establishment of a 
new government at Peking in which all 
factions of the Kuomintang will be repre- 
sented. It is reported that Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei, Left Wing leader of the Kuo- 
mintang, has been invited to participate 
in the formation of such a civil govern- 
ment at Peking, but has declined. It is 
doubtful whether the true civilian leaders 
of the Kuomintang, comprising the radi- 
cal faction that has been excluded from 
government councils in China for three 
years, would find Feng Yii-hsiang and 
Yen Hsi-shan any more congenial associ- 
ates than Chiang Kai-shek. 

On June 16 Mr. B. Lenox Simpson 
(“Putnam Weale’’) was installed by Yen 
Hsi-shan as head of the Tientsin customs. 
It was again stated that the regular 
amounts for the service of the foreign 
and domestic loans would be allocated as 
usual. Colonel Bell, the customs commis- 
sioner appointed by Nanking, has taken 
refuge with his staff in the foreign settle- 
ment at Tientsin; and Mr. Simpson has 
recruited a new customs staff. The Nan- 
king government has protested strongly 
to the British Minister, requesting the 
punishment of Mr. Simpson, who is a 
British subject. Latest dispatches report 
that the foreign consuls at Tientsin have 
recommended recognition of the new 
status, and resumption of ship clearances 
through the present customs staff. The 
incident is an illustration of the signifi- 
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cant change in the attitude of foreign 
governments toward China, and of the 
new policy of keeping hands off and 
recognizing regional authorities as they 
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Palestine Waits for the Umpire 

The future of Palestine continues at the 
moment to be as obscure as ever, in spite 
of the three investigations which have 
been set on foot since March 31 when 
the British Commission of Inquiry re- 
ported on the causes of last summer’s 
riots.* The suspense appears to be telling 
on all concerned. Palestinian newspapers, 
both Jewish and Arab, which were per- 
mitted to appear throughout the winter 
have recently been suppressed for publish- 
ing inciting articles. There is a growing 
impatience and a growing demand for a 
decisive pronouncement of future admin- 
istrative policy by Great Britain. Both 
the political and administrative commit- 
tees of the Jewish Agency are meeting 
this month to determine Jewish policy in 
the present crisis. 


The deliberateness with which the Brit- 
ish government is moving is due in part 
to an acknowledged perplexity in the face 
of conflicting commitments and in part 
to a desire to canvass the situation thor- 
oughly before making any changes in an 
administrative system which has proved 
defective. Sir John Simpson, who was 
sent to Palestine in May to investigate 
problems affecting immigration, land set- 
tlement and development of natural re- 
sources, is still at work on his survey. The 
Permanent Mandates Commission, which 
only last week concluded a special session 
to consider British administration in 
Palestine, will not make its findings public 
until next month, after the British gov- 
ernment has replied to its comments. 
Moreover, it was only this week that the 
members of the international Wailing 
Wall Commission began their examination 
of conflicting Moslem and Jewish interests 
in the small area in Jerusalem sacred to 
both. 


Meanwhile, incident has followed inci- 
dent to excite the emotions of both groups. 
About the time Sir John Simpson left for 
Palestine the British government sus- 
pended 3,134 Jewish immigration certifi- 
cates previously authorized by the High 
Commissioner in Jerusalem. No single 
recent act of the British government has 
aroused more bitterness in Jewish circles, 
where it is charged that the suspension 
was ordered for political rather than eco- 
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nomic reasons, that it is a clear violation 
of the terms of the mandate, and that if 
it is to be regarded as a precedent it may 
easily lead to the destruction of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. There was 
a general one-day strike of all Palestinian 
Jews, while Jews in almost every part of 
the world have held spectacular demon- 
strations of protest. Arabs, naturally, 
have welcomed the temporary suspension 
of immigration, justifying it on economic 
grounds; they have countered Jewish 
statements that work awaited each of the 
would-be immigrants by offering to pro- 
duce several thousand unemployed Pales- 
tinian Arabs in their place. 

It was the Arabs, on the other hand, 
who were displeased in April, when an 
Arab delegation to London was given a 
cold reception by Lord Passfield and re- 
turned to Jerusalem in high dudgeon. A 
month later they were excited again when 
a decoration was bestowed upon the only 
member of the British Commission of 
Inquiry who had signed the minority re- 
port favoring the Jews. Moreover, al- 
though 22 of the 25 Arabs sentenced to 
death in connection with the August riots 
received a commutation of sentence early 
in June, Arabs in all parts of Palestine 
went into mourning and participated in 
strikes when the other three prisoners, 
convicted of several murders each, were 
actually executed in spite of eleventh-hour 
efforts on their behalf put forth by Arabs 
and a few Jewish groups. 


Press dispatches indicate that the ele- 
ment of hysteria will not be entirely lack- 
ing during the forthcoming discussions of 
the Wailing Wall controversy. Both Jew- 
ish and Arab notables have declared that 
the controversy is not a political one; but 
both have made political capital of it in 
the past, and there seems little possibility 
of dealing with it today without fanning 
the political passions of the crowd. The 
British government thus faces a difficult 
period while it is preparing its final 
answer to the riots of last August. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 


England, by Wilhelm Dibelius. Translated from 
the German by Mary Agnes Hamilton, M. P. 
New York and London, Harper’s, 1930. 

A penetrating study of English history, cus- 
toms and national characteristics written to ex- 
plain England to the German people. It is of 
equal interest to Anglo-Saxon readers. 


India in 1928-29, by J. Coatman. Calcutta, Gov- 
ernment of India, Central Publication Branch, 
1930. 

The standard official summary of Indian his- 
tory during the last year. 
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